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in numbers which began to fall immediately a less capable man
took his place. Between 1610 and 1800, Winchester fluctuated con-
siderably. Although the "scholars" remained at the original number
of seventy, the "commoners," who were as numerous as 123 in 1734,
fell to eight in 1751. James at Rugby, Butler at Shrewsbury, Barnard
at Eton, and Thackeray at Harrow, are examples of outstanding
headmasters. When James was appointed to Rugby in 1778 he
found the school nothing more than an ordinary county grammar-
school. He left it as a first-class school. Samuel Butler always
declared, in his rather perverse way, that James was a much better
schoolmaster than Arnold.
The foremost headmaster of this time was Dr. Samuel Butler of
Shrewsbury. A great deal is known about him from the biography
written by his better-known grandson. The lattcr's Life and Letters
of Dr. Butler throws a remarkable light upon the 18th-century public
schools. Butler was appointed to the school in 1798. It was
practically a dead school; some accounts say that it had declined
to three pupils. Butler was an accomplished scholar and a magni-
ficent teacher. Through his inspiring headmastership, Shrewsbury
turned out many scholars who were a signal success at the
universities. Although he was a great believer m the classics, he
encouraged his boys to read widely in private, and his teaching was
of a kind that he "certainly did succeed in making us believe that
Latin and Greek were the only things worth living for." l In the
days when examinations, even at the universities, were a farce,
Butler instituted regular examinations in the school and got to
know his boys and their capabilities. He was a great believer in
the competitive spirit and spent much time in making out ordcr-of-
merit lists from which he could ascertain which pupils were worthy
of "merit" money.
Although he was a quick-tempered man, he thoroughly under-
stood boys, He tried to break down the barrier between boys and
masters and, unlike Keate, he trusted boys. The great Charles
Darwin was one of his pupils. In spite of Butler's skill and
enthusiasm, Darwin did not take kindly to classics. He was
interested in chemistry and in collecting minerals and insects. He
tells us that because of his interest in chemistry he was nicknamed
"Gas" by his schoolfellows. Butler rebuked him for his interest
1Dr. Butler was the author of Modern and Ancient Geography for the use of
Schools, and of An Atlas of Modern Geography, both of which were extensively
used in the early 19th century.